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Message to the Schools 


CpHE EpuCATION DEPARTMENT, in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education, has enlisted the support of many public leaders 
in the Go to School drive. The arguments have been presented through 
the press, the radio and personal conference. I shall not repeat them here. 

This year “back to school” has been for many boys and girls a 
particularly difficult choice. Youth left to themselves will make sacrifices 
out of proportion to the value of the work done. The motives are of the 
highest. Young persons, like adults, feel the absolute necessity to get into 
relation with the war—to do something effective and conspicuous. 
For this reason, campaigns in behalf of stamps, bonds, food production, 
conservation of scarce resources and civilian protection are valuable. 

It is equally important, but more difficult, to establish in the minds of 
everyone the close and permanent connection between regular school 
subjects and the national effort, in war or in peace. An alert and 
prepared youth population is the greatest single asset of any nation. 

The May number of New York State Education was devoted to an 
expression of opinion from former students now in the armed forces. 
1 commend it to every teacher and high school pupil. 

A soldier writes: “ We are fighting in a world struggle in which our 
knowledge must be applied realistically. High schools and colleges must 
lay the ground work. The need is urgent—the result worth while. 
We can no longer stand as a half-educated nation in this world.” 

A member of the WAVES writes: “Sports activities and music 
played an important role, but as I recall my school days I regret that 
I did not include a touch of journalism, public speaking or debate, and 
music appreciation. I also wish I had delved deeper into literature, art, 
modern history, human relations and geography.” 

Young persons in the armed forces give us a third-dimensional view 
of education. They speak from a new experience. It is encouraging 
to note their favorable attitude toward the broad sweep of learning. 

The battles are not over, but we can see ahead the light of victory. 
Let us make it shine for American youth everywhere. Through knowledge 
and the spirit of democracy, we can again move forward. 


A) S Cerlihae_ 


Commissioner of Education 

















The exodus of young men and women 
from high school in New York State 
seemed to have been halted as this issue 
of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS went 
to press, according to Assistant Com- 
missioner Edwin R. Van Kleeck, in 
charge of the Department’s Go to School 
drive. 

“The tide seems to have turned,” 
Doctor Van Kleeck said, basing his 
generalizations on first scattered reports 
from school systems large and small 
throughout the State. “In a few com- 
munities the opening week enrolments in 
the secondary schools are under those of 
a year ago, but the rate of decline has 
been substantially slowed down in most 
such schools,” he continued. 

In many schools the first increases in 
high school enrolment since 1941 have 
been reported. There are so many 
variable factors in this equation, however, 
that it is difficult to comment with 
certainty, Doctor Van Kleeck explained. 
Numerous letters and telegrams from 
school administrators have reported their 
belief that the campaign has helped get 
pupils back in school. In a majority oi 
the schools from which reports have 
come, there has been an actual increase. 
In others the rate of decrease is tapering 
off. 

“No one can say how much these 
results are due to changing economic 
conditions and how much is due to the 
realization by boys and girls of the handi- 
caps to which they are exposing them- 
selves by scrapping their schooling,” 
Doctor Van Kleeck asserted. “As a 
matter of fact the reasons make no 
difference so long as the pupils come back 
to school.” 

Department officials are unanimous in 
commending the school people of the 
State, the newspapers, the magazines and 
radio stations for their magnificent job in 
bringing home the “Go to School” 
message to boys and girls. From now on, 
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BACK TO SCHOOL DRIVE GETS RESULTS 


the task is largely one for school people, 
according to Doctor Van Kleeck, who 
states that the emphasis now needs to be 
on provisions for easy late entrance to 
school by boys and girls still working. 
The Department is confident that the 
high school teachers in the State, who 
have so unstintingly cooperated in every 
war activity, will similarly support 
untiringly this paramount peace-prepa- 
ration job. Everyone who has taught in 
high schools or has administered high 
schools knows that it is not convenient to 
welcome back into a geometry class or a 
sheet metal class or an English class 
pupils who put in an appearance several 
weeks late. This year, however, the late- 
comer must be made welcome. 
“The continued use of 
school-work programs, used so widely 
throughout the State last year, constitutes 
the most promising approach for this 


combined 


year’s pupils who must choose (or who 
think they must choose) between part- 
time schooling and no schooling,” Doctor 
Van Kleeck said. Small high schools will 
have great difficulty in alternating school 
and work from week to week by pairing 
pupils two by two, he pointed out. Many 
smaller high schools will find it more 
practical to arrange early classes for those 
who must work part time, lighter subject 
loads, credit toward graduation for work 
experience where the work is really 
educational, the closing of schools for 
harvesting, and like adjustments, the 
Assistant Commissioner suggested. He 
stressed the importance of individual 
counseling by the principal, guidance 
counselor and home room teacher. 
Doctor Van Kleeck urged that pupils 
be acquainted with Governor Dewey's 
proclamation, the statements by Lieuten- 
ant Governor Joe R. Hanley, Senator 
Benjamin F. Feinberg and Senator Fred 
Young; Mrs Dora V. Pratt, president of 
the State Congress of Parents and 
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Teachers; Commissioner of Education 
George D. Stoddard ; Industrial Commis- 
sioner Edward Corsi; Leo V. Lanning, 
state commander of the American Legion ; 
Dr T. Norman Hurd, farm manpower 
director for the State War Council, and 
others. All these messages have been 
sent to schools by the Department. He 
urged also that full use be made of the 
appeals issued to churches by the State 
Council of Churches, the Most Rev. 
Thomas E. Molloy, bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn, Superin- 
tendent Clinton V. Bush of Jamestown 
and others. 

Members of a temporary advisory com- 
mittee to serve during the Go to School 
campaign include Charles G. Hethering- 
ton, superintendent of schools of Auburn 
and president of the Council of School 
Superintendents; Lyndon H. Strough, 
principal of the Niagara Falls High 
School and past president of the State 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals; Dr Harold P. French of Loudon- 
ville, immediate past president of the 
State Association of District Superin- 
tendents of Schools, and staff members 
of the State Education Department. 

Doctor Van Kleeck said that a second 
set of radio spot announcements is still 
being used by the 58 radio stations of the 
State. The theme of the first set was 
Commissioner Stoddard’s slogan, “ To 
Serve Your Country, Go to School.” The 
second set emphasizes “ It is still not too 
late to register,” and “ Tomorrow you 
will need the technical, vocational and 
academic training your high school 
diploma represents.” 

A drop in New York State’s enrolment 
in grades 7 to 12 of 152,000 pupils in the 
four years ending June 30th was chiefly 
responsible for the Department’s drive. 
In the same period the number of employ- 
ment certificates and vacation work 
permits issued in the State increased 
tenfold. Through the cooperation of the 
newspapers and radio stations these facts 
were put before the public, and in hun- 
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dreds of school districts local adminis- 
trators furnished the local statistics to the 
press. Editorials on “ Back to School,” 
furnished by the Department, were 
printed in hundreds of New York State 
weekly and daily newspapers. Commis- 
sioner Stoddard’s message ‘to boys and 
girls is now available in printed form in 
quantity from the Department for use by 
local schools. 


The Department’s program was in 
conjunction with a similar drive by the 
United States Office of Education, the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor and the Office of 
War Information. In some communities 
a Bing Crosby sound motion picture is 
being used in the commercial theaters. 

Doctor Van Kleeck said that magnifi- 
cent support by employers throughout the 
State had been one of the most encour- 
aging phases of the work. The State 
Council of Retail Merchants urged retail 
stores to encourage individual employes 
to return to school. In some cities 
department stores keyed the “Go to 
School” idea into their display adver- 
tising. 


——_————_ 


MANGAN IN NAVY 


C. Everts Mangan, executive secretary 
of professional conduct in the State Edu- 
cation Department and son of Thomas J. 
Mangan, Chancellor of the University, 
has joined the United States Naval 
Reserve as a lieutenant, junior grade. 
He was granted military leave and de- 
parted on August 29th for Fort Schuyler. 
Following an indoctrination period he will 
be assigned to active duty. 

Mr Mangan’s place in the Department 
will be filled by Charles Hollender of 
New Rochelle, former member of the 
New York law firm of Woodrow Wilson 
and Bainbridge Colby and Bainbridge 
Colby and Edward D. Brown. A gradu- 
ate of New York University, he was 
admitted to the bar in 1914. Mr Hol- 
lender has a substitute appointment. 
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A century of teacher education will be 
marked and postwar education will be 
discussed at the 79th Convocation of The 
University of the State of New York on 
October 19th in Chancellors Hall, State 
Education Building, Albany. There will 
be morning, afternoon and _ evening 
sessions. 

Speakers at the opening session will be 
Dr Edgar W. Knight, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of North Caro- 
lina, and Dr Paul Klapper, president of 
Queens College. 

The Convocation will be opened by 
Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan, and 
Regent John Lord O'Brian will preside 
at the morning session. 

New presidents of institutions of higher 
education will be presented at the after- 
noon meeting by Dr George D. Stoddard, 
President of the University and Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Aspects of postwar education will be 
discussed at this session by Lieutenant 
General Hugh S. Drum, chairman of the 
New York State Veterans Commission, 
and Dr Dwayne Orton, director of edu- 
International Business 
General Drum 


cation for the 
Machines Corporation. 


POSTWAR EDUCATION THEME OF CONVOCATION 


will talk on “ The Veterans’ Stake in 
Education’ and Doctor Orton will dis- 
cuss “ The Technical Institute in Postwar 
Education.” Vice Chancellor William J. 
Wallin will preside during the afternoon 
session. 

At the evening meeting Captain Dor- 
othy C. Stratton, director of the Women’s 
Reserve, U. S. Coast Guard Reserve 
(SPARS), will speak on “ The Role of 
Women in Postwar America.” “ Educa- 
tion and Economic Development ”’ will be 
the topic of an address by Dr Beardsley 
Rumi, treasurer of R. H. Macy and chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Regent Owen D. Young will 
preside at the evening session. 

Dr John N. Norwood, president of 
Alfred University, will deliver the invo- 
cation. The musical part of the program 
will be presented by the Potsdam State 
Teachers College Symphony Orchestra 
and Phoenix Club. The orchestra will 
also play at the reception in the Rotunda 
which will follow the Convocation. 

A benediction by the Reverend Thomas 
Plassman O.F.M., president of St Bona- 
venture’s College, will follow the official 
closing of the Chancellor 
Mangan. 


session by 





WAR LOAN CERTIFICATE 

The State Education Department has 
received from the United States Treasury 
a certificate acknowledging patriotic serv- 
ice in the war-financing program of 
World War II. The citation is awarded 
to the Department “for meritorious 
service rendered in the Fifth War Loan 
June 12 to July 8, 1944.” Dr Lloyd L. 
Cheney, Assistant Commissioner for Per- 
Public Relations, was in 
Department’s war loan 


sonnel and 
charge of the 


drive. 
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KNOTT KILLED IN CRASH 


Dr Widnell D. Knott, former associate 
supervisor for finance in the Department's 
Bureau of Field Services, killed 
September 3d in the crash of an Army 
bomber at Niagara Falls airport. 

Doctor Knott came to Albany as an 
employe of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mission on Industrial and Labor Condi- 
He joined the Bureau of Field 


Was 


tions. 


Services in 1940 and left last June to 
work with the Army Air Force as 4 
special civilian educational consultant. 
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Two veteran members of the staff, 
Dr Chris A. Hartnagel, State Geologist, 
and Dr Marion S. Van Liew, Chief of 
the Bureau of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, have retired. 

Doctor Hartnagel had been with the 
Department since 1900 when he became 
an examiner for the Board of Regents. 
He succeeded the late Dr D. H. Newland 
as State Geologist four years ago. An 
expert in the field of natural gases and 
minerals, he has assisted military and 
state department officials as an adviser in 
matters relating to the conduct of the war. 

A graduate of Union College, Schenec- 
tady, Doctor Hartnagel taught science in 
Niagara Falls and Hornell before joining 
the Department staff. After several tem- 
porary appointments he became an assist- 
ant in economic geology and later was 
appointed assistant geologist. He has 
been instrumental in developing mining 
and oil production and made _ special 
studies of the State’s geological history. 

Doctor Van Liew, a_ graduate of 
Columbia University, came to the Depart- 
ment in 1918 after five years as professor 
and head of the home economics depart- 
ment at the State College for Teachers 
in Albany. She was made a part-time 


VETERAN STAFF MEMBERS RETIRE 


supervisor of home economics in the 
public schools, and two years later as- 
sumed the duties of full-time supervisor. 
In 1930 she became Chief of the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education. 

Doctor Van Liew developed the first 
state syllabus for vocational homemaking 
schools and later initiated a two-year 
homemaking program for the four state 
schools of agriculture. This course trains 
students for wage earning as well as 
homemaking. She was most recently 
engaged in developing courses of study 
to be given at the state technical institutes 
which the Department plans to establish 
after the war. 

Organization of all home economics 
teachers in the State into county groups 
for purposes of and study 
was one of her major achievements. She 
was instrumental in introducing the war- 
time food preservation and school lunch 
programs. Last year she received the 
honorary degree of doctor of pedagogy 
from Russell Sage College, Troy, and was 


discussion 


made a trustee of Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn. 
Frederick Stevens, assistant archivist 


in the Division of Archives and History, 
retired on June 30th. 





NEW SUPERVISORS APPOINTED 


A number of new supervisors were 
added to the Department’s permanent 
staff during the summer. Edward H. 
Lang, who has been connected with the 
Department since 1938 as supervisor of 
vocational education, has been made asso- 
ciate education supervisor for industrial 
education. Meader G. Pattington, former 
superintendent of Broome county’s second 
supervisory district, is mow assistant 
education supervisor for finance. Peter 


P. Muirhead, principal of the Henrietta 
High School for the past seven years, has 
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joined the staff as senior education super- 
visor for secondary education. Arthur F. 
Ahr, former instructor and supervisor of 
industrial arts in Beacon and Buffalo, 
is a new senior education supervisor for 
industrial arts. 

"New supervisors of vocational rehabili- 
tation are Norman Dorfman, Donald 
McGregor, Everett Bennett, Marion 
Martin, Douglass Petrie, Harold Brown, 
Nathan Slater, Helen Dicker, Margaret 
Barry, William Spinelli and Charles R. 
Rudolf. 
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Robert W. G. Vail, State Librarian, 
and Albert H. Hall, Chief of the Bureau 
of Public Service Training, resigned on 
September Ist to take important new 
posts. Mr Vail has been appointed direc- 
tor of the New York Historical Society 
and Mr Hall has gone to Washington, 
D. C., as executive vice president of the 
new National Institute of Governmental 


Purchasing. Two supervisors, Lelia 
Massey and Evelyn Zeiler, also have 
resigned. 


Mr Vail will fill the post left vacant 
by the death of Alexander J. Wall, direc- 
tor of the New York Historical Society 
for 23 years. The expansion of the 
recently organized education department 
of the society will be one of the projects 
which he will undertake as director. 
He expects to attract more graduate 
students and historians to the use of im- 
portant documents and manuscripts. 


Mr Vail was librarian of the American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester, Mass., 
from 1930 to 1939. He was an assistant 
librarian at the New York City Public 
Library from 1914 to 1920, and for the 
following ten years was librarian of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association in New 
York. Among his bibliographical works 
was Sabin’s Dictionary of Books Relating 
to America. 


Closely connected with the State’s war 
effort since 1941, Mr Hall was requested 
by the Governor to organize and admin- 
ister a state-wide fire training program 
geared to wartime needs. A year later 
the State Office of War Training was 
established by the State War Council with 
Mr Hall as director, on loan from the 
Department. The Office of War Training 
was dissolved last May. 

A graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr Hall was a member of the 
faculty in government at Union College, 
Schenectady, from 1926 to 1929, when he 
became managing director of the Schenec- 
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VAIL AND HALL TAKE NEW POSTS 


tady Bureau of Municipal Research, 
In 1931 he was made director of training 
and research for the New York State 
Conference of Mayors and other munic- 
ipal officials. He came to the Depart- 
ment six years ago as Chief of the Bureau 
of Public Service Training. 

The National Institute of Governmentai 
Purchasing is an educational and _ tech- 
nical organization of governmental pur- 
chasing agencies in the United States and 
Canada which deals with government 
buying at all governmental levels. Its 
officers and directors are state, municipal 
and county purchasing agents. 

Lelia Massey, senior education super- 
visor for home economics education, 
resigned August 31st to accept a position 
as executive secretary of the American 
Home Economics Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A former public school teacher, Miss 
Massey joined the Department staff in 
1940. She was for five years an itinerant 
teacher trainer from the Mississippi State 
College for Women and later was state 
supervisor of home economics education 
and assistant professor of home economics 
in the Montana State College at Bozeman. 

Evelyn Zeiler, supervisor of vocational 
rehabilitation, resigned on June 15th. 


The schools of New York State have 
been invited to hold special exercises 
observing the 86th anniversary of the 
birth of Theodore Roosevelt on October 
27th. The Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial 
Association of 28 East 20th street, New 
York City, has prepared a suggested pro- 
gram which will be sent upon request. 
The association has maintained the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt House for 21 years as a 
center for good citizenship. 
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The State War Council has made funds 
available to the Department again this 
year for supervision of the school lunch 
program, and the State will share in the 
new  fifty-million-dollar appropriation 
voted by the Federal Congress. 

Besides the schools which received the 
Federal War Food Administration funds 
up to nine cents a meal last year, hun- 
dreds of other schools in the State will 
operate a school lunch program again, 
according to Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
Assistant Commissioner. The Bureau of 
Home Economics Education, which sup- 
ervises the school lunches, has been aiding 
schools in many communities during the 
summer in canning, dehydrating and 
freezing programs to preserve food for 
the school lunches this winter. 

Last year two supervisors spent their 
full time on the school lunch program. 
Their reports for the year indicate that 
many schools have taken important steps 
to improve school lunches. Changes have 
been noted in better nutrition, improve- 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM RESUMED 


decreased 


ment in scholarship and 


absences. More children had their lunch 
in school than previously, more balanced 
meals were available and a greater variety 
of hot was served. More milk 
desserts, fruits and fresh vegetables, whole 
wheat bread and milk were served. 


foods 


A number of schools are using their 
lunch period to teach food selection, table 
manners and social behavior. Dining 
rooms are being made more attractive 
with curtains, plants, pictures and other 
inexpensive decorations. Health posters, 
exhibits and other materials prepared by 
the pupils are displayed to forward the 
educational aspect of the program. Some 
schools have reported that pupils are shar- 
ing in keeping the dining room in order 
and assisting with serving, and some 
schools are sending the menu for a week 
at a time home so that parents may learn 
what is being served. Sometimes special 
suggestions on nutrition problems and 


recipes are sent home with the menus. 





FORMER SUPERINTENDENT DIES 


Former School Superintendent Charles 
B. Hanley, who worked for half a century 
to bring to the children of Hamilton 
county the educational advantages of 
more densely populated areas, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack on June 3d. He 
was 70. 

Mr Hanley was a member of the legis- 
lative committee which advocated before 
the Legislature the law which authorized 
establishment of central rural school dis- 
tricts. He was largely responsible for 
three districts in 


the centralization of 
Hamilton county. 

A lifelong resident of Wells, he began 
his career as an educator by teaching in 
the county schools in 1893. 
was elected school commissioner. 


In 1900 he 
At that 
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time the county was divided into 46 com- 
mon school districts and boasted of one 


school which offered three years of 
academic work. During the following 


13 years he succeeded in setting up three 
union free schools offering four-year 
academic courses. 

He was made school superintendent of 
Hamilton county in 1913 and served until 
1943, devoting himself to expanding the 
educational opportunities for children in 
his county until all possible territory was 
included in central districts. There are 
now only two union free schools and six 
common school districts. 

Mr Hanley was a vice president and 
director of the Hamilton County National 


Bank. 
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The general theme for American Edu- 
cation Week, which is to be observed 
November 5-11, 1944, is “ Education for 
New Tasks.” American Education Week 
grew out of the first World War. It was 
first observed in 1921. 

The sponsors are the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, 
the United States Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The daily topics which have 
been suggested in the outlines for the 
program of the week are as follows: 


Sunday Building World-wide Broth- 
erhood 

Monday Winning the War 

Tuesday Improving Schools for 
Tomorrow 

Wednesday Developing an Enduring 
Peace 

Thursday Preparing for the New 
Technology 

Friday Educating All the People 

Saturday Bettering Community Life 


EDUCATION WEEK TO BE OBSERVED 


Commenting on this observance Asso- 
ciate Commissioner George M. Wiley 
said: 

Many new tasks confront us today. Our 
immediate task is to help bring the war to an 
early and a victorious end. In this effort the 
schools are playing a vital role. At the same 
time they are laying the foundations for the 
years of peace to come. They are preparing 
children and young people for the new tasks 
which confront our country — making postwar 
readjustments, maintaining economic security 
at home, improving intergroup relationships, 
assuring justice to minority groups, adapting 
our life to the new technology, improving com- 
munity life, doing our share to build an endur- 
ing peace. Only a people of intelligence, char- 
acter, good will and earnestness can meet thece 
issues with success. The development of such a 
people is the great goal of the schools — one in 
which they must not fail. 


Leaflets or circulars helpful for the 
observance of American Education Week 
may be secured from the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington 6, D. C. 





PUBLICATION OF 


The National Geographic Society an- 
nounces the resumption of the Geographic 
School Bulletins for the 1944-45 school 
year on October 2d. 

This is a weekly illustrated periodical 
which nearly 35,000 school teachers used 
last year for accurate, up-to-date material 
on places, peoples, industries, commodities 
and scientific developments. 

The bulletins, each issue containing five 
brief factual articles and seven illustra- 
tions or maps, are published for 30 weeks 
of the school year. Their format is 
designed so that each article, with its 
illustrations and suggestions for further 
reading, is a complete unit which can be 
detached for separate filing, for bulletin 
board use or for distribution to pupils. 

The publication is one of the National 
Geographic Society’s leading educational 
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BULLETINS RESUMED 


features. It is free except for a 25-cent 
subscription fee which covers mailing and 
handling charges for all 30 issues. 

Within the past year the bulletins have 
touched upon such subjects as countries 
of every continent, with separate treat- 
ment of government changes, cities, rivers, 
mountains and numerous islands where 
news was made; aviation, railroads and 
other newsworthy transportation sub- 
jects ; industries and commodities affected 
by war and rationing. 

Government restrictions on paper have 
limited the bulletin’s subscription _ list. 
Present paper allotments will permit of 
only a few hundred subscriptions above 
the 34,700 of last year. To assure receipt 
of copies for the next school year, the 
society is urging subscribers to place their 
orders early. 
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The basic inequality of ability among 
pupils — personally, intellectually and 
socially — and the need for dealing with 
each child as an individual are recognized 
in a statement of their philosophies of 
education by 32 teachers of East Aurora 
High School. The project was conducted 
by Joseph E. Barber, principal. 
‘Commending the effort made by the 
staff to clarify their thoughts on the sub- 
ject, Superintendent Walter L. Bumgard- 
ner wrote: “I am sure that each teacher 
must have thought through and carefully 
teaching objectives and 
procedures before finally writing his 
philosophy. An analysis can not fail to 
produce better teaching.” 

Although there was wide variation 
among the statements of the faculty, the 
teachers were generally agreed that they 
must aim toward the well-rounded devel- 
opment of the whole child, and that there 





analyzed his 


TEACHERS STATE PHILOSOPHIES 


should be increased emphasis on character 
building. All their teaching, they said, 
must be directed toward the formation of 
‘intelligent, useful, clear-thinking citi- 
” well adjusted to their environment. 
Different children may require different 
handling to reach this desired end, and it 
is in the discernment of their differences 
and in the resourcefulness with which 
they deal with them that the teacher finds 
one of his most challenging tasks, accord- 
ing to the report. 

“ The child is not a machine to be put 
through a routine designed for 
imaginary average child,” one of the 
teachers stated. Each should be 
helped to reach the highest development 
possible within his capabilities, they are 
agreed. Qualities which they seek to 
instil in the pupil are independence of 
thought, tolerance, judgment, respect for 
authority, balance and self-control. 


zens 


some 


one 





AIR LINES SUPPLY TEACHERS’ KITS 


Teachers’ kits of aviation materials for 
primary, intermediate, junior and senior 
high school grades are available withoui 
cost from the United Air Lines. Included 
are manuals for the teacher, reading ma- 
terial for pupils, pictures, maps and dia- 
grams. A staff of educators has cooperated 
in the preparation and editing of these 
materials which are designed to integrate 
with regular programs and assist in pre- 
paring children for the problems of the 
coming air age. 

United Air Lines also supplies a direc- 
tory of illustrative materials and infor- 
mation about air transportation from 
other sources such as other air lines, gov- 
ernment and other organizations con- 
cerned with aviation progress, and a 
bibliography of magazines and magazine 
articles suitable for school use. 
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These educational materials explain 
how the airplane is changing the social 
and economic life of the whole world, tell 
the history of aviation, illustrate the new 
concept of global geography, discuss em- 
ployment opportunities in aviation and 
cover related subjects. Bibliographies and 
lists of motion picture and slide films are 
incorporated in the teachers’ manual, 
along with specific suggestions for com- 
bining aviation information with reading, 
art, music, science, arithmetic and other 
regular classroom activities. 

Samples of short units on exploring 
aviation which have been developed by 
the University of Nebraska, complete with 
tests and activities, are available to teach- 
ers from United Air Lines in limited 
quantities. The materials themselves may 


be obtained from the university. 
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JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


A round table on the junior historians 
program will be one of the featured ses- 
sions at the annual meeting of the New 
York State Historical Association sched- 
uled for October 5th to 7th in Albany. 
The association’s junior program, whici: 
was launched in 1942 to assist the social 
studies teachers of the State in handling 
instruction in local history, has opened 
junior membership to students under 18 
years of age. Membership includes a 
subscription to The Yorker, the junior 
magazine published monthly throughout 
the school year. 

Dr Albert B. Corey, State His- 
torian, urges social studies teachers to use 
this magazine as part of the reading for 
their classes, and to include it in the pro- 
grams of history clubs. Designed to inter 
est boys and girls in the history of New 
York State, it contains articles about dif 
ferent localities, famous men and women 
of the State, seaports, shipping and other 
means of transportation, and 
churches and other subjects of related 
interest. 

“The Yorker can be the source of a 
great deal of interest and stimulation for 
the study of the past of our communities 
and for the interpretation of the present,” 
Doctor Corey states. 

The junior round table, which will be 
under the chairmanship of Mary E. Cun- 
ningham, the association supervisor of 
school services, will include talks on the 
teaching of local history by a representa- 
tive of the State Education Department, 
a school superintendent, a principal, a 
teacher, a representative of a local histori- 
cal society and a student. The session will 
be held at the Albany Institute of His- 
tory and Art, beginning at 9.30 Saturday 
morning, October 7th. 


schools 


——- —() ———— 


Claude L. Kulp, superintendent of 
schools in Ithaca, has been appointed a 
member of the advisory council of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 
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MUSEUM ACTIVITIES 


During the summer months Dorothy 
Bennit of the Albany Institute of History 
and Art brought her children’s sketching 
group to the exhibit halls of the 
New York State Museum several times 
to use as models the Indian dioramas and 
the lifelike displays in the Zoology Hall. 
The large panels near the rotunda have 
been refinished and now contain a tem- 
porary exhibit of a series of nature photo- 
graphs taken by W. J. Schoonmaker of 
the staff, illustrating the life history of the 
woodchuck. New labels have been ia- 
stalled on the famous Iroquois Indian 
groups, and two new exhibits showing 
Iroquois workmanship in bone and metal 
have been placed in near-by tables. 

Field work has been carried forward 
in the western part of the State under 
the direction of Dr C. A. Hartnagel, State 
Geologist. Professor Henry Leighton of 
the University of Pittsburgh, has been 
studying clay and shale deposits. Surveys 
of the oil resources and of the ground 
water supplies are being made by Wilbur 
Young jr and Howard Cranston. 

The Museum Director, Dr Carl E. 
Guthe, spent the first days of August at 
Syracuse University discussing the place 
of museums in educational work. 


——_)-——_—_ 


TEACHERS RETIRE 


Five veteran teachers, each of whom 
spent a half century in the community 
where she began teaching, have retired. 
Two of them are Minnie McCaffrey and 
Julia A. Weldon, who graduated together 
from Watertown High School 50 years 
ago and began teaching at the Boon Street 
School in Watertown a year later. Josie 
Ablett, who has 53 years of teaching in 
Cohoes behind her, began her work at 
the age of 19. Both Elizabeth A. Reilly, 
sixth grade teacher at Westerlo, and Rose 
E. Downey, third grade teacher at School 
5 in Albany, taught the same grade in 
the same school for 49 years. 
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A new plan of distributing free 16 mm 
sound motion pictures will be inaugurated 
October Ist by the Film Division of the 
New York State War Council. This plan 
will make more readily available to the 
schools and to the residents of New York 
State a large library of 16 mm motion 
picture films dealing with the peoples of 
the United Nations and the contribution 
being made by each toward the winning 
of the war. 

According to the new plan, 11 strategi- 
cally located film distributors, including 
the Film Division of the State War Coun- 
cil, will contribute their services and their 
established distribution facilities toward a 
more effective use of these motion pic- 
tures. Each distributor has been assigned 
specific counties. Schools, residents and 
responsible organizations and groups can 
place their requests for films with the dis- 


tributors assigned to their respective 
counties. There is no compulsion about 


borrowing from an assigned distributor, 
but borrowers for the most part will find 
it more advantageous to place their re- 
quests for films with their particular dis- 
tributors. 

Operation of the plan and coordination 
of the activities of the distributors will be 
directed by Edward J. Mallin, adminis- 
trator of the film division of the State War 
Council. Space permits listing as follows 
only the names and the location of the 11 
distributors, without indicating the coun- 
ties assigned to each: Film Division, New 
York State War Council, Albany; New 
York University Film Library, New York 
City; New Paltz Film Center, New Paltz; 
Adirondack Film Library, State Teachers 
College, Plattsburg; Off-Campus Teach- 
ing, Potsdam State Teachers College, 
Potsdam; Utica Film Exchange, Utica; 
Oneonta Film Exchange, Oneonta State 
Teachers College, Oneonta; Educational 
Film Library, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse; Educational Film Service, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester; Pan- 


American Council of Buffalo and West- 
York, 


ern New International Institute, 
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NEW FILM DISTRIBUTION PLAN READY 


Buffalo ; Cooperative Film Library, State 
Teachers College, Fredonia. 

An interesting although not entirely 
new feature of the plan is that two and 
three subjects are mounted on one reel 
to make up single programs varying in 
length from 30 to 45 minutes running 
time. In this way related subjects are 
combined on a topical basis for purposes 
of discussion or for classroom and lecture 
presentation. One of the leading topical 
arrangements is concerned with the 
civilian war effort. An equally important 
combination is concerned with the combat 
activities of our fighting men. On this 


‘topic a number of the best subjects are 


available, rich in authentic combat se- 
quences taken by cameramen on the fight- 
ing fronts during battles in the air, in the 
jungles, in the desert and on the sea. 
Other films present the urban, rural and 
industrial life, the traditions, the agricul- 
tural practices etc. in South American 
countries. There are industrial incentive 
subjects and subjects to promote interna- 
tional understanding and relations. An 
initial group of 17 identical programs has 
been made up for each distributor. Addi- 
tional programs will be added to the 
library of each distributor as such pro- 
grams become available. Descriptions of 
the films as well as the films themselves 
may be secured by writing to the dis- 
tributors named above, or to the Film 
Division, New York State War Council, 
353 Broadway, Albany 7. 

Outstanding film subjects were con- 
tributed by the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, the Office of 
War Information and the United Nations 
Information Office. The library now dis- 
tributes more than 300 subjects. 


——— 


Perry L. Schneider, assistant to the 
director of evening schools in New York 
City has been elected vice president of the 
Adult Education Department of the 
National Education Association. 
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Schools at War 





STATE PUPILS LEAD IN BOND SALES 


ARTHUR K. GETMAN, CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION SECTION, WAR FINANCE COM MITTEI 


The War Finance Committee extends 
its hearty congratulations to school 
officials, teachers and pupils in all public 
and private schools for the remarkable 
achievements in the war savings program 
conducted during the 1943-44 school 
year. War stamps and bonds worth 
$111,176,597.35 were purchased through 
the schools. 
that of last year and far greater, also, 
than that of any other state in the Union. 

As we contemplate this excellent rec- 
ord, we should keep clearly in mind that 
the primary goal of the war savings pro- 
gram has not been to use the schools as 
selling agencies. Rather, we have held 
rigidly to Secretary Morgenthau’s orig- 
inal purpose expressed several months 
before Pearl Harbor. The Secretary 
asked the schools throughout America to 
conduct a well-planned educational pro- 
gram that would promote thrift and indi- 
vidual savings, that would provide accu- 
rate knowledge concerning sound national 
economy and that would assist our young 
people to understand the destiny of this 
country in preserving the democratic way 
of life. 

During the 1944-45 
seems certain that we shall witness great 
changes in the international scene — per- 
haps even the end of hostilities on one or 
more fronts. Until the final day of 
victory, however, we must not relax our 
efforts through overoptimism or through 
a lessening of our interest and enthusiasm. 
The over-all plan for the encouragement 
of regular saving on the part of pupils 
and the method of conducting local activi- 
ties are essentially the same as in former 
years. The Schools at War Bulletin 
prepared by the Education Department of 
the United States Treasury especially for 


school year, it 
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This total is far greater than. 


the use of teachers will be continued 
beginning in September. School officials 
are urged to place copies of the bulletin 
in the hands of principals and teachers. 


Equipment Purchases 

Since the battle for Europe is in all 
our minds an equipment project has been 
suggested in terms of invasion and battle 
material. The pamphlet, Cost of Invasion 
Equipment, available from the War Sav- 
ings Office, 1270 Sixth avenue, New York 
City, will indicate the wide variety and 
scope of items for use as war savings 
objectives. The practise of encouraging 
groups of pupils to set specific goals for 
“purchases"” has brought 
results. 


excellent 


Replica of Bill of Rights 

The attractive replica of the Bill of 
Rights made available to schools during 
the past year for extra purchases of war 
savings was earned and greatly appreci- 
ated by a large number of schools. Many 
principals and teachers correlated this 
achievement and the actual content dis- 
played on the replica with the Bill of 
Rights Week activities. Copies of the 
replica are still available, so that begin- 
ning in September they may be earned by 
schools in which pupils make group plans 
and execute such plans on or before 
December Ist. When a principal files 
with the War Savings Office in New 
York on or before October Ist a well- 
formulated plan that has been developed 
by pupils, and when evidence is submitted 
on or before December Ist that the plan 
is being effectively executed, the replica 
will be sent. 
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Minuteman Flag 

From hundreds of school flagpoles, 
Minuteman flags are flying, indicating 
that 90 per cent of the pupils are regu- 
larly purchasing war savings stamps and 
bonds. The War Finance Committee 
believes that this is one of the finest con- 
tributions that the schools have made in 
their educational program. Both the 
pupils and the citizens of the community 
take pride in this evidence of group shar- 








ing in the war effort. When 90 per cent 
of the pupils of any school purchase war 
savings stamps and bonds and when the 
principal, upon such evidence, makes 
application to the War Finance Office, an 
authorizing certificate to purchase and to 
fly the flag will be received. Thereafter 
the flag may be displayed each month 
when 90 per cent of the pupils have 
bought war savings stamps and bonds 
during the previous month. 





NEED FOR WASTE PAPER STILL CRITICAL 


The War Production Board reveals a 
critical shortage in waste paper materials 
and urges pupils throughout the country 
to organize local campaigns to collect 
every pound of waste paper that is availa- 
ble in communities. Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production Board, 
declared that, despite greatly increased 
waste paper collections due to the efforts 
of school pupils, paper continues to be a 
number one critical war material. He 
said : 

As our battle lines push closer to the heart of 
the enemy and our shipment of supplies to the 
various fronts must be increased, our need for 
waste paper grows. Even our peak collections 
in the first half of the year did not reach the 
goal of 667,000 tons per month. 

Dr John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, also urges 
school pupils to undertake active cam- 
paigns this fall. He writes: 

In order to infuse new interest into the waste 
paper campaign this fall and in recognition of 
the splendid waste paper salvage achievements 
of school boys and girls during the last year, 
the War Production Board has set up a Paper 
Trooper Program which makes schoo! children 
virtually officials members of our war produc- 
tion machinery. 

In a recent communication to superin- 
tendents and principals, Dr Arthur K. 
Getman, salvage coordinator for schools 
for the W. P. B., indicated that the Paper 
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Trooper Program involves the use of 
cloth shoulder insignia, giving the wearer 
official status, chevrons in recognition of 
the attainment of quotas and certificates 
of merit for outstanding achievements by 
schools and individual pupils. The mate- 
rials can be used in connection with any 
established waste paper collection pro- 
gram. They have been tested in 50 com- 
munities with excellent results. Manuals 
describing the materials and suggesting 
the most effective ways of using them 
have been sent to superintendents and 
principals. 

In view of the seriousness of the waste 
paper shortage, local schools are urged to 
confer and cooperate with local salvage 
committees in using the Paper Trooper 
Program. It is believed that this effort 
will give new vigor to school waste paper 
collections and thus guarantee an adequate 
supply of paper products. 


Pupils of the Troy High School Annex 
in School 5 have contributed a total of 
$225 toward the school's scholarship fund 
since the spring of 1942 through a 
“ Penny-a-Week ” organization. Each 
pupil contributes a penny or two a week. 
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Boys harvest milkweed for use in place of kapok 





MILKWEED COLLECTION GROWS 


The collection of milkweed pods—a 
new wartime project for New York State 
schools —is proceeding steadily toward 
the goal of 200,000 bags for the State. 
The milkweed floss which clings to the 
seeds will be used in the manufacture of 
life-preservers and aviators’ jackets as a 
substitute for kapok which is no longer 
available. 

In most areas of the State the pods 
were ready for picking early this month. 
Open-mesh onion bags, distributed to the 
schools in advance, were ready for pupils 
when they returned to school. Pods are 
collected in these bags and turned over to 
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to receive 
Gatherers are paid at the rate of 
15 cents a bag for green pods or, if the 
pods are dried by the gatherers, 20 cents 
a bag, when the bags are turned in at the 
receiving station. 


the organization designated 
them. 


In about 25 counties the coordinating 
head of the milkweed collection is the 
4-H Club agent; in 12 others, coordinat- 
ing heads are county assistants in con- 
servation. In many areas town and county 
trucks will be used to transport the bags 
to a point where they may be loaded in 
railroad cattle cars and shipped to their 
destination. 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS 


A report issued by the Junior Red 
Cross, which now has nearly 18 million 
members in the country’s schools, urges 
school leaders to help the individual child 
to realize the meaning of his membership 
“jin terms of his own educational growth 
and of service to his country and to 
humanity.” 

This year, according to the report, 
there will be even greater opportunities 
than in previous years for personal 
service by school children. In spite of 
the tremendous quantities of materials 
produced, the Junior Red Cross is still 
not able to meet increasing demands for 
certain articles. Last year 2,858,886 
articles were shipped to camps and hos- 
pitals from schools in the North Atlantic 
area, ranging all the way from ping-pong 
tables to bed socks and Christmas deco- 
rations. 

Men and women of the armed services, 
for whose comfort and recreation many 
of the articles were intended, have 
expressed their pleasure in the fact that 
they were made by young children. 

Red Cross authorities state that the 
need of children to serve and participate 
in activities related to the war effort is 
greater than ever as more men are 
inducted into the armed forces. Children’s 
anxieties decrease as they feel that they 
too are contributing to the welfare of 
their fathers and brothers and are sharing 
in the Nation’s total war effort, the Junior 
Red Cross area director asserts. 

International understanding and appre- 
ciation are fostered by exchange of letters 
and by such activities as the preparation 
of 25,000 Christmas gift boxes packed in 
this area for children abroad. 

Service to the local community con- 
tinues to be a major part of the program. 
Many schools find that the interests devel- 
oped lead to worth-while educational 


activity, to better understanding of the 
community and to more responsible habits 
and attitudes toward citizenship. 
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TEACHERS COMMENDED 


Commendation for the service rendered 
by teachers of New York City during the 
war emergency was expressed in a letter 
written at the close of the previous school 
year by Superintendent of Schools John 
E. Wade. His letter follows: 

The close of the school year offers the super- 
intendent of schools an opportunity to express 
to teachers, supervisors and other members of 
the educational staff, his appreciation of the 
devoted service they have rendered during the 
months that have passed. 

With the continuance of the war, problems 
have multiplied in number and increased in 
complexity. The tasks you have been called 
upon to perform have grown more difficult; 
the burdens heavier to bear, but to be equal to 
emergencies is characteristic of the teaching 
profession. . . 

The loyalty, the zeal and the unselfishness 
that you have manifested give us confidence in 
the future. 

The extent to which teachers have par- 
ticipated in volunteer professional work above 
and beyond the call of duty, and even beyond 
the usual volunteer work of wartime, is some- 
thing of which we may be justly proud. 

As individuals, and as members of commit- 
tees, teachers have devoted themselves to com- 
munity service. At the same time they have 
given invaluable aid to school supervisors and 
administrators in the solution of professional 
problems. . . 

Teachers have taken part in intercultural and 
interracial movements and have given long 
hours of time to fostering better community 
relationships. They have spent many hours in 
the promotion of extracurricular activities, and 
in service to youth groups working after 
school. 

With no thought other than professional im- 
provement, teachers have taken special courses 
chat would help them the better to understand 
the problems of the present day. Some have 
taken foreign language courses in order that 
they might discuss neighborhood and educational 
problems with the parents of foreign-born chil- 
dren. 

One report shows that 14,000 teachers gave 
275.000 hours of voluntary professional service 
outside of school hours. This is in addition to 
more than 1,500,000 hours given to volunteer 
war work, 
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Health and Physical Education 





PHYSICAL FITNESS STANDARDS REVISED 


Physical Fitness Checkup Week last 
June resulted in the award of physical 
fitness certificates to nearly 50,000 school 
boys and girls over 14, and in a reexam- 
ination of state standards to provide a 
more definite means of evaluating results 
in physical education, particularly by 
wider use of uniform physical activity 
tests which will measure individual 
achievement through local programs. 

A State Technical Committee on Phys- 
ical Fitness Standards, composed of out- 
standing leaders in physical education, was 
appointed in July to revise present phys- 
ical fitness standards and to devise new 
standards according to various perform- 
ance levels as needed. Official standards 
already developed are being put into effect 
immediately. Annual report forms to be 
filled out in local school districts pur- 
suant to law are now being revised to 
cover evaluation data as revealed by 
these standards. 

The committee report includes stand- 
ards for boys and young men and 
standards for girls and young women in 
fundamental body movements and _ vari- 
ous types of physical education activities. 
They provide for succeeding levels of 
achievement designated as merit, excellent 
and superior in accordance with capacity 
for and skill in the performance of such 
activity. It is believed that these stand- 
ards will be helpful to local school officials 
in motivating a more practical physical 
education service. 

Experience throughout the State dur- 
ing the past two years has emphasized the 
need for more definite achievement 
standards in physical activity. The lack 
of application of such standards in pre- 
induction training, and experience in con- 
ditioning men in the armed forces during 
the basic training period give evidence 
which supports this conclusion. 
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Members of the staffs of the State 
War Council Office of Physical Fitness 
and the State Education Department's 
sureau of Physical Education cooperated 
actively with the state committee in its 
work. The committee, actually composed 
of two subcommittees, is headed by 
Lieutenant Colonel C. L. Brownell, for- 
merly in charge of the physical fitness 
program for the Army Air Forces Train- 
ing Command. 

Members of the subcommittee for boys 
and men are: Eugene Hofmeister, Buf- 
falo, chairman; Floyd Brower, Rockville 
Centre; H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse; 
Kenneth DuBois, Albany ; Harold Herki- 
mer, Niagara Falls; Joseph Huther, 
Auburn; Francis J. Moench, Cortland; 
Max Pincus, New York; James Quigley, 
New York; Elmer K. Smith, Rochester ; 
and Howard Wescott, Schenectady. 

Those on the subcommittee for girls 
and women are: Dorothy Zirbes, New 
York, chairman; Dorothy Deitz, Farm- 
ingdale; Virginia Harvey, Troy; Grace 
LeComte, Watervliet; Jay Marchiano, 
New York; Marie Schuler, Kenmore; 
and Marion Stowell, Syracuse. 

Communications from administrators 
and teachers who participated in Physical 
Fitness Checkup Week have expressed 


local reactions to the value of the 
checkup. It is valuable, they said, in 
measuring individual achievement, in- 


creasing pupil effort, clarifying program 
values and interesting parents in the phys- 
ical education program; it stimulates a 
much-needed uniform, all-round program 
of physical education throughout _ the 
State ; it provides valuable information on 
the development of effective postwar 
physical education programs for all youth 
of the State; and it satisfies the need for 


more specific and accurate measurement 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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The Division of Health and Physical 
Education will conduct a series of 32 
regional institutes throughout the State 
during the early part of the fall term for 
the purpose of discussing the introduction 
of the new Syllabus in Health Teaching 
for the Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Detailed plans for these institutes have 
been sent to school administrators. 

It is hoped that superintendents, prin- 
cipals, health teachers and school nurse- 
teachers will attend and be prepared to 
participate fully in the conferences. The 
program has been planned to allow ample 
time for consideration of local health 
teaching problems. 

A general morning session will include 
all members of the conference and matters 
dealing with the organization and admin- 
istration of the program and other factors 
of interest to the entire group will be dis- 
cussed. In the afternoon the conference 
will divide into two groups when the 
health teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators will consider methods and mate- 
rials of teaching the specific units included 
in the health teaching syllabus and the 
nurse-teachers will discuss current prob- 
lems in the school nursing program. 

The new syllabus, recently distributed 
to superintendents and principals, has 
been prepared as a practical aid to admin- 
istrators and health teachers for immedi- 
ate use in health teaching programs. 

The units of study in this bulletin were 
prepared by the following members of a 
state health teaching committee under the 
direction of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education: Mary E. Bowen, 
supervisor of health education, Syracuse ; 
Louise Conway, health teacher and coor- 
dinator, White Plains; Dr William L. 
Hughes, professor of health and physical 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr Marguerite M. Hussey, 
assistant professor of education, New 
York University ; Loretta C. Ryan, assist- 
ant director of health education, New 
York City; Thelma Stevens, dental 
hygiene teacher, Sewanhaka High School, 
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Floral Park; Frances Van _ Arsdale, 
director of health teaching, Binghamton ; 
Dr Jesse F. Williams, chairman, Regents 
Advisory Council on Health and Physical 
Education, Peekskill; Dr Charles C. 
Wilson, professor of health and physical 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The manuscript was reviewed criti- 
cally by the representatives of several 
organizations and departments of state 
and local school systems. Their construc- 
tive suggestions played an important part 
in its preparation. 

Wartime needs, the weaknesses re- 
vealed as a result of war and some of the 
likely health problems of the postwar 
period have helped to shape its content. 
The major consideration was the improve- 
ment of the health status and health prac- 
tices of high school youth. At the junior 
high school level special emphasis is placed 
on hygiene, while basic physiology and 
anatomy have received greater stress in 
units for the senior high school. 

The units included in the bulletin are 
in reality resource units to assist teacher 
and pupils in a given situation in carry- 
ing forward their cooperative study in 
the various areas of the program. 
Together they must work out their own 
goals and activities in accordance with 
the needs of the group and the individuals 
within the group. The basic principle 
underlying the preparation of the syllabus 
was that, in worth-while health teaching, 
the health needs of pupils must be met 
and that a progressive modification in 
their behavior and modes of thinking 
must be achieved. This, as the syllabus 
emphasizes, requires testing and measur- 
ing of results, not alone in knowledge 
and skills, but in terms of health status 
and behavior as well. 


It is the aim of the Department to have 
the syllabus used experimentally in the 
schools of the State during the coming 
year. It is contemplated that a further 
edition based on this use will become fully 
effective by September 1945. 
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SCHOOL NURSE-TEACHERS 


The importance of the work of the 
school nurse-teacher has been recognized 
by the State Procurement and Assign- 
ment Committee, which was delegated by 
the War Manpower Commission to 
classify nurses as to eligibility for mili- 
tary service. The state committee has 
issued modified instructions to local com- 
mittees for the classification of school 
nurse-teachers: which note the “ increased 
need of service to children in wartime ” 
and the inadvisability of disrupting estab- 
lished nursing service to school children 
as profoundly as earlier instructions 
would have required. 

New instructions provide for the classi- 
fication of the school nurse-teacher as 
essential in her present position if her 
program conforms to an established pat- 
tern which stresses amplification of her 
activities to use her nursing skills for the 
greatest good to the school, the pupils and 
the community. Service to all children 
from birth to 18 years is emphasized. 

In some instances, employers of school 
nurse-teachers may be requested to rear- 
range programs to free them from non- 
nursing activities. 


——()--——_ 


SCHOOL RADIO PROGRAMS 


The Rensselaer county schools have 
embarked on their fifth consecutive year 
of radio broadcasting. Their program, 
heard on Mondays at 1.45 p. m., was 
launched on May 6, 1940, by Rensselaer 
county’s three district superintendents, 
Mrs Mildred Hull Craib, Elton J. Hakes 
and Herford A. Smith, at the invitation 
of the management of WTRY, Troy's 
Blue Network station, and with the 
cooperation of the county's Junior Exten- 
sion Service. 

The broadcasts have brought to the air 
hundreds of school youth in programs of 
instrumental and choral music, panel dis- 
cussions, spelling bees, quizzes and dra- 
matic presentations. One series drama- 
tized the history of many of the communi- 
ties of Rensselaer county. 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


Health authorities are agreed that dur- 
ing this school year, when there is less 
home supervision of children than usual, 
it is more urgent than ever that each child 
receive a careful medical appraisal of 
health status as a basis for meeting his 
health needs. 

School administrators, boards of edu- 
cation and trustees are urged by 
Dr Lillian DeArmit, acting chief of the 
Bureau of Health Service, to secure a 
school physician at once to begin health 
examinations immediately. Doctor De- 
Armit points out that physicians are gen- 
erally less occupied with private practice 
in the fall than later in the school year. 

Immediate action will facilitate the 
prompt follow-up of pupils with defects, 
she says, thereby enabling parents, teach- 
ers and nurses to insure that every pupil 
is in the best possible condition to profit 
from his education. 

In case no school physician can be 
secured, the Bureau of School Health 
Service should be notified at once. 


——_Oo——- 


TREASURER DIES 


Edwin H. Pierson, treasurer of Union 
Free School District 9, town of South- 
ampton, for 38 years, died at his home 
in Bridgehampton on August 20th. He 
was elected to the first board of educa- 
tion in 1906, was elected treasurer a few 
months later and served continuously 
until his death. This is the longest con- 
tinuous service given to public education 
in Bridgehampton in its 112 years of re- 
corded school history. 


a 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 

(Concluded from page 16) 
of achievement in physical education 
activities. The need to readjust teacher 
assignments and pupil schedules during 
Regents Week, which coincided with the 
checkup, was a problem in some schools. 
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SUPERVISORY DISTRICTS REDUCED IN NUMBER 


Rural school supervisory districts in 
New York State have been reduced re- 
cently from 186 to 184 in number, through 
action of Commissioner of Education 
George D. Stoddard. There is one less 
district superintendency in both Clinton 
county and in Tioga county. Two hun- 
dred eight district superintendencies were 
established in the State in 1912. Twenty- 
four of these have been eliminated by the 
State Education Department through 
mergers in territory in the past 11 years, 
Assistant Commissioner Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck explained. 

Whenever a vacancy arises in the dis- 
trict superintendencies the Education De- 
partment restudies the county. In recent 
changes in five other counties it has been 
found that the needs of the rural schools 
require a continuation of the present num- 
ber of district superintendencies. These 
counties are Broome, Essex, Jefferson, 
Ontario and Steuben. In an eighth 
county, Erie, from which superintendency 
William E. Bensley retired, the problem 
is still being studied. 

“The district superintendents of 
schools are performing a service of very 
great value for rural boys and girls in 
some 5000 New York State School dis- 
tricts,” Doctor Van Kleeck said. “ Their 
leadership has been a major factor in im- 
proving education in the farm areas and 
in communities under 4500 population.” 

The Clinton county vacancy was 
caused by the election of District Super- 
intendent Cornelius B. Murray as execu- 
tive secretary of the State Teachers Re- 
tirenent System, succeeding Dr R. T. 
Congdon. That in Tioga county was 
caused by the retirement of Mrs Myrtie 
S. Whittemore. The former superin- 


tendents and their successors in the other 
five counties are: 

Broome, M. G. Pattington, succeeded 
Binghamton ; 


by Frederic Strong of 
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Essex, L. R. Proulx, succeeded by J. B. 
Van Coe of Conifer; Jefferson, Mrs 
Lucy T. de Olloqui, succeeded by Earl 
French of Great Bend; Ontario, H. 5. G. 
Loveless, succeeded by his son, John 
Loveless of Phelps; Steuben, Winfred 
Morrow, succeeded by George Daulton of 
Savona. 

Superintendents de Olloqui, Loveless, 
Morrow and Whittemore have retired. 
Superintendents Pattington and Proulx, 
who were acting as substitute superin- 
tendents for superintendents who are in 
the armed services, resigned; Mr Pat- 
tington to join the State Education De- 
partment’s Albany staff, and Mr Proulx 
to assume the principalship of the Lake 
Placid Central School. 


—— —()—— - 


RURAL LEADER DIES 

A half century of service to the Cape 
Vincent schools ended July 8th with the 
death of John Kilborn at the age of 75 
years. When the Cape Vincent district 
became a union free school district in 
1895, Mr Kilborn was elected to the 
board of education. He served continu- 
ously until his death and was for 25 
years president of the board. In 1940 
he was one of the leaders in organizing 
the Cape Vincent Central School District 
and was president of the central school 
board when the new central school was 
built. Besides his services for public edu- 
cation, he was supervisor of the town of 
Cape Vincent and for two years was 
chairman of the Jefferson County board 
of supervisors. 


~——( » ——- 
Weldon E. Howitt has completed 25 
years as administrative head of the 


Farmingdale school system. <A dinner 
was given in his honor in June. 
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FEWER SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

As the schools af New York State open 
this month, there are 4400 fewer school 
districts than in 1925, Assistant Com- 
missioner Edwin R. Van Kleeck reports. 
Summarizing the results of nearly 20 
years of the central school movement, he 
said: 

In round numbers the 9900 school districts in 
the State in the year 1925 have been reduced 
today to 5500. School districts numbering 4417 
have been merged into 311 central school dis- 
tricts. Others have closed also. In the year 
that ended June 30th, 284 districts united to 
form 13 new central schools. 

Since every school district has from one to 
nine trustees or board of education members, 
plus a clerk, a collector and a treasurer, the 
saving just in “red tape” is enormous. But 
the gain in terms of better schooling for boys 
and girls is even greater. Not much of a school 
program can be offered by a one-teacher school 
with 15 or 20 pupils scattered through eight 
grades and housed in a one-room building. 
When 15 or 16 such districts combine with a 
near-by village, as in centralizations in recent 
years, or when an average of 22 such districts 
combine, as during the past then the 
elementary teachers can be assigned to one 
grade each. The high teachers can 
specialize in one or two subjects. Courses like 
home economics and agriculture can be offered. 
With the taxable property of 22 districts and 
with the big increase in state financial aid that 
goes to central schools, the result usually is a 
lower school tax rate. And this is often so 
despite the provision of music, art, industrial 
arts, a school nurse, oral hygiene and other 


year, 


school 


enrichments. 





Oo- —_——— 


ROCKWELL HONORED 


Honoring Dr Harry W. Rockwell 
on the occasion of his completion of 25 
years of service as president of the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo, the faculty 
of the college presented a program last 
spring including dramatic episodes cover- 
ing the past quarter century and presented 
an 18-inch mounted globe to him. The 
college alumni association also presented 
to him a sterling silver sandwich plate. 
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JESSUP DIES 


Dr Walter Albert Jessup, a leader 
in educational administration for three 
decades and one of the youngest men of 
his time to become president of a state 
university, died on July 5th. He was 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching and of the 
Carnegie Foundation of New York, and 
a trustee of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education, Inc. at the time of 
his death. 

As president of the two foundations he 
was largely responsible for the distribu- 
tion of millions of dollars each year to 
further the purposes, chiefly educational, 
for which the trust funds were created. 

Doctor Jessup’s early years as a school 
administrator included seven years at 
Westfield, Ind., as superintendent of 
schools and two years at Madison, Ind. 
In 1911 after graduate work at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, he received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy and 
the same year he became dean of the 
School of Education at Indiana Uni- 
versity. In 1912 he went to the State 
University of lowa as dean of its College 
of Education and four years later was 
elected president of the university, a post 
which he held until 1934. 

He was made president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching at the death of Dr Henry 
Suzzallo, and when the late Frederick P. 
Keppel retired in 1941, Doctor Jessup 
became president also of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 





WILSON RECOVERS 


Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, has returned to his 
office. He was injured in an automobile 
accident August 30th while returning with 
other state officials from a visit to the 
State School for the Deaf at Rome and 
was taken to Little Falls Hospital for ten 
days. 
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With the Board of Regents 





REGENTS MAKE NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Appointments to the Dormitory 
Authority created by chapter 524 of the 
Laws of 1944 for the erection and oper- 
ation of dormitories to house students in 
the state teacher education institutions 
were made by the Board of Regents at 
its meeting June 16th in New York City. 

Under the statute, the Dormitory 
Authority consists of the Commissioner 
of Education, Dr George D. Stoddard; 
the State Comptroller, Frank C. Moore, 
and six members appointed by the 
Regents. 

The appointments follow: 

Edward H. Butler, Buffalo, board of 
visitors, State College for Teachers, 
suffalo 

Robert H. McCarthy, Troy, board of 
visitors, State College for Teachers, 
Albany 

Harold B. Johnson, Watertown, board 
of visitors, State Teachers College, 
Oswego 

Judson Zimmer, Gloversville, board of 

' visitors, State Teachers College, 
Geneseo 

John M. Sayles, Albany, president, 
State College for Teachers, Albany 

Charles W. Hunt, Oneonta, president, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta 

At the July meeting the Regents 
approved the appointment of the follow- 
ing committee to advise and assist the 
Department in setting up ventilation 
standards for school buildings: Charles 
R. Cox, chief of the bureau of water sup- 
ply, State Health Department, Albany ; 
George B. Cummings, architect, Bing- 
hamton; N. L. Engelhardt, associate 
superintendent of schools in New York 
City; Dr James E. Perkins, director of 
the division of communicable diseases, 
State Health Department ; Paul W. Seag- 
ers, principal of Cato-Meridian Central 
School; and Adrian B. Waterbury, in 
charge of heating, ventilation and air 
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conditioning for a New York engineering 
firm. 

The following appointments and reap- 
pointments to state boards were made by 


the Regents at the June and July 
meetings : 
Board of Examiners of Architects: 


reappointment of Francke H. Bosworth, 
Ithaca; Charles Butler, New York; 
George B. Cummings, Binghamton ; each 
for a term of three years beginning 
August 1, 1944 

Board of Examiners of Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors: reap- 
pointment of Irving K. Peck, Bingham- 
ton; David B. Steinman, New York ; each 
for a term of three years beginning 
August 1, 1944 

Board of Veterinary Examiners: reap- 
pointment of James D. Sweet, Chateau- 
gay, for a term of five years beginning 
August 1, 1944 

Board of Examiners of Nurses: 
appointment of Beatrice C. Kinney, Troy, 
for a term of five years beginning July 1, 
1944 to succeed Genevieve Y. Clark, 
Albany 

Board of Visitors, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Geneseo: appointment of Judson 
Zimmer, Gloversville, for the unexpired 
term of the late Elizabeth Perkins Wads- 
worth, the term to end October 31, 1950 

State Teachers Retirement Board: 
appointment of Harold P. French, Lou- 
donville, district superintendent of schools 
of the third supervisory district of Albany 
county, for a term of three years begin- 
ning June 16, 1944, to succeed C. B. 
Murray, executive secretary of the State 
Teachers Retirement Board 

Medical Committee on Grievances: 
appointment of Dr Clement Joseph 
Handron, Troy, and Dr Alfred Stillman, 
New York; each for an unexpired term 
ending December 31, 1948 

Board of Visitors, State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Paltz: appointment of John R. 
Schwartz, Poughkeepsie, for a term of 
seven years beginning August 1, 1944 
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Cutting through a maze of minor legal 
difficulties, the Board of Regents deter- 
mined at the July 22d meeting to hasten 
aid to the Peiping Union Medical College 
which still maintains a school of nursing 
in unoccupied China although the college 
itself was seized by Japanese military 
authorities coincidently with the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

The Regents have called for assistance 
upon the State Department, the American 
Red Cross, the Alien Property Custodian 
in Washington and the legation of 
Switzerland, which is the representative 
of Chinese interests in occupied China. 

Seven trustees of the college, which 
was chartered by the Board of Regents 
in 1936 and is supported by the China 
Medical Board, petitioned for the removal 
of eight other trustees who are now held 
in occupied China. They took this action 
because the inability of these men to func- 
tion as trustees has handicapped operation 
of the nursing school. It has not been 
possible for a quorum to meet since 1941, 
and therefore no official action could be 
taken by the trustees. 

Until the absent trustees can be re- 
placed, it is impossible to allocate a 
$50,000 grant recently made by the China 
Medical Board to the college despite its 
need for funds to alleviate suffering 
among the Chinese people. 

The law requires notification of such 
proceedings, no matter how remote and 
inaccessible are the persons concerned. 
It is for this reason that the Regents 
turned to authorities in Washington for 
help. Through them they sent notice of 
a hearing scheduled for September 15th 
in the removal proceedings. 

The Regents granted an absolute 
charter to the Iranian Institute and 


School for Asiatic Studies in New York 
City, an institution whose purpose is the 
development of understanding of Oriental 
affairs and cultures with the ultimate aim 
of facilitating international cooperation. 
The charter does not authorize the insti- 
tute to confer degrees. 
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REGENTS AID CHINA MEDICAL COLLEGE 


It was voted to change the name of the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute to the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, and to change the name of 
its governing board from board of 
directors to board of trustees. 

Absolute charters were granted at the 
June and July meetings to the following 
institutions : 

Halstead School, Yonkers 

Hemisphere Films, Inc., New York 

The League of Women Classroom 

Teachers of Albany 

Theta Delta Chi Educational Founda- 

tion, New York 
Rhodes Preparatory School, New York 
Lenox School, New York 
The Regents admitted the following 
schools to the University: 
Edward B. Shallow 
School, Brooklyn 

W. Arthur Cunningham Junior High 
School, Brooklyn 

William J. Gaynor Junior High School, 
Brooklyn 

The Middle Granville Union School 
was dropped from the roll of accredited 
secondary schools. 


Junior High 


| 


ANNIVERSARY MARKED 


The half-century mark was reached this 
year by Manual Training High School, 
which pioneered in training the hands as 
well as the minds of high school pupils. 
Its 50th anniversary was celebrated in 
June in the 3500-pupil building in 
Brooklyn which realized the dream of its 
founder, Dr Charles D. Larkins, a mathe- 
matics teacher from Smithville. 

Manual was the first high school in 
New York’s five boroughs to require 
manual training of all its pupils and first 
in the Nation to exact it of girls as well 
as boys. 

The school had its beginnings in an old 
building in downtown Brooklyn with a 


barber shop below and union offices 
above. There were 125 boys and five 
teachers. 
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SUMMER COLLEGE ENROLMENTS INCREASE 


Ninety per cent of the colleges in New 
York State operated summer terms in 
1944 as contrasted to 75 per cent in 1943, 
reports Dr John S. Allen, Director of the 
Department’s Division of Higher Educa- 
tion. The total college enrolment this 
year was 53,111 as contrasted with 
49,251 in 1943. The liberal arts college 
enrolment went down this summer to 
14,720 from 20,563 students enrolled in 
the summer of 1943. There were 10,300 
special and extension students in colleges 
during the summer of 1944 who are not 
candidates for degrees. The graduate 
school enrolments dropped from 4833 last 
year to 1632 this summer and the number 
of students in professional schools showed 
a slight increase from 23,855 in 1943 to 
30,013 this summer. Only 44 per cent 
of the total college enrolment this summer 
were men, which continued the situation 
that developed for the first time in 1943. 

The total enrolments in various types 
of professional schools for the summer of 


1944 were as follows: business adminis- 
tration, 10 colleges, 2942 ; dentistry, 3 coi- 
leges, 948; education, 23 colleges, 11,515; 
engineering, 15 colleges, 5157; law, 9 col- 
leges, 749; medicine, 9 colleges, 2921; 
music, 5 colleges, 241; nursing, 16 col- 
leges, 2353; pharmacy, 6 colleges, 374; 
social work, 3 colleges, 754; theology, 
11 colleges, 1076. 

As of July 15th there were more than 
40 units of 12 different 
sponsored programs being housed and/or 
trained in the colleges of the State. The 
programs represented are the Naval 
School of Military Government and Ad- 
ministration, Naval Midshipmen’s School, 
Naval Flight Preparatory School, Navy 
College Training Program (V-12), War 
Training Service, WAVES, SPARS, 
Pharmacists Mates, Cadet Nurses, Army 
Specialized Training Program, Army 
Specialized Training Reserve, and engi- 
neering, management war 
training courses. 


government- 


science and 





REGENTS APPOINT NEW PALTZ PRESIDENT 


The appointment of Dr William J. 
Haggerty as president of the State Teach- 
ers College at New Paltz was confirmed 
by the Board of Regents at the meeting 
July 22d in New York City. The 
appointment was effective September Ist 
and fills the vacancy caused by the death 
of Dr Lawrence H. van den Berg. 


For the past four years Doctor Hag- 
gerty has been director of personnel at 
the University of Connecticut, where he 
was concerned with all phases of college 
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administration. He was a member of 
the committee which last year surveyed 
the four municipal colleges of New York. 


Doctor Haggerty, who is 35, holds the 
degrees of bachelor of arts from the 
University of Minnesota and master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy from the 
University of Chicago. As an under- 
graduate he specialized in psychology, and 
his graduate work has been in the fields 
of business administration, education and 
political science. 
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Vocational Education 





PAUL SMITH’S SESSION WELL ATTENDED 


The facilities of Paul Smith’s College 
were used during the summer of 1944 to 
initiate a novel summer session program. 
Planned primarily for school adminis- 
trators and representatives of industry 
and set up to assist these persons with the 
problems concerned with guidance, prac- 
tical arts and vocational education, the 
courses were attended by more than 200 
persons. 

Starting on July 7th, three two-week 
were held, including 
dealing with adjustment of education to 
the needs of the postwar period. Two 
courses were devoted to a general survey 
of the work of the Division of Vocational 
Education of the State Education Depart- 
ment. Other courses included the sub- 
jects of community surveys, problems in 
training physically handicapped pupils, 
industrial education for girls and women 
and other pertinent topics. 

Under the supervision of the War 
Manpower Commission, a conference was 
held on the work of the war training 
agencies cooperating in the training of 
war workers for industry. 

A special conference was conducted on 
the problems concerned with the voca- 


sessions courses 


tional training of disabled war veterans, 
with the cooperation of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the United States Em- 
ployment Twenty-three com- 
munities of New York State have been 
tentatively selected to prepare plans for 
veteran training centers, including prepa- 
ration for industrial occupations in those 


Service. 


areas. 

The United States Office of Education 
was represented by Dr J. C. Wright, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and G. A. McGarvey, regional 
agent. With their cooperation, plans are 
under preparation for increased facilities 
for the training of guidance 
counselors and supervisors for the vet- 
erans’ retraining program. 


teachers, 


Representatives of 22 industrial em- 
ployers of New York and other states 
participated in courses dealing with the 
problems of rehabilitation of returning 
veterans and cooperation of public voca- 
tional schools with industry in the train- 
ing of these men. 

It is planned that similar sessions will 
be conducted each summer at Pauli 
Smith’s College. 





BUREAU PRAISES INDUSTRY'S COOPERATION 


The Bureau of Industrial and Technical 
Education attributes the increasing effec- 
tiveness of vocational education in large 
part to “the remarkable degree of coop- 
eration which today exists between the 
vocational schools and industry.” 

Through the curriculum laboratories 
established by the Bureau at the begin- 
ning of the war emergency period, it has 
been possible for industrial supervisors, 
top-ranking craftsmen in industry and 
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teachers of trade subjects to pool their 
knowledge and skills to provide up-to-the- 
minute instructional materials in various 
fields essential to the war effort. In some 
instances instructors have been able to 
study the latest methods and practices 
employed in a specific industry with a 
view to perfecting teaching technics. 
This was true in a recent study of 
surface grinder operation. The newest 
practices in this field will be covered in 
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a monograph being developed at the State 
Technical Institute at Schenectady by 
Leslie R. Murtaugh of Poughkeepsie and 
Wesley M. Glamm of Amsterdam. The 
instructional material will cover both the 
trade theory and fundamental processes 
which are essential in the training of 
surface grinder operators. 

In the machine field more and more at- 
tention is being paid to instruction on 
grinding practices. The basis for the in- 
terchangeability of manufactured parts lies 
in the ability of the grinding operators to 
produce finished surfaces to a degree of 
dimensional accuracy not visible to the 
human eye. 

In recent years machining practices 
have been refined to the point where it is 
necessary today to measure imperfections 
in surface finishes even to one ten- 
millionth of an inch. Although this 
standard of accuracy now applies prin- 
cipally in the measurement of gages and 
precision tools, it eventually will become 
common shop practice. 

The steps followed by Mr Murtaugh 
and Mr Glamm in developing their 
material illustrate the generous coopera- 


tion of industry. As soon as an outline 
had been developed a copy of it was sent 
to 75 manufacturers of abrasive machine 
tools, accessories and abrasives. These 
manufacturers recommended changes in 
the outline, thus assuring the committee 
that the latest practices in the field were 
being followed. 

Following refinement of the outline in 
the light of these recommendations, in- 
structional units were developed in rough: 
copy form. Engineers and craftsmen in 
the Carborundum Company of Niagara 
Falls and the Norton Company of Wor- 
cester, Mass., then critically evaluated the 
material. Mr Glamm and Mr Murtaugh 
studied in the plants the methods em- 
ployed in the manufacture of artificial 
abrasives and examined the recommended 
data which these companies had pertain- 
ing to the most recently accepted practices 
in surface grinding. Measuring instru- . 
ments were demonstrated and specimens 
of a set of surface finish standards were 
observed which provided a practical and 
convenient means of grading ground sur- 
face finishes. Motion pictures on ail 
phases of wheel manufacture and use of 
grinding machines were viewed. 





NEW WAR PRODUCTION 


The 78th Congress through Public Law 
373 continued the Food Production War 
Training Program throughout the Nation 
and appropriated funds for the use of 
local school officials in maintaining this 
war service activity. During the 1943-44 
school year, 22,846 out-of-school persons 
were enrolled in 613 food production 
courses maintained by 293 boards of edu- 
cation in New York State. The courses 
of study included war production training 
in the repair and maintenance of farm 
machinery and farm equipment, materials 
and methods of increasing dairy, poultry 
and fruit and vegetable production, 
farm labor training and the preserva- 
tion and conservation of food products 
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PROGRAMS LAUNCHED 


for family use. Approximately 24,000 
pieces of equipment were brought by 
students from the home farms to the 
school shops for repair and adjustment. 

Already 186 new courses have been 
launched for the 1944-45 school year. 
Local officials are urged to study local 
needs for training and to communicate 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Educa- 
tion regarding plans and budgetary re- 
quirements as early in the year as pos- 
sible. The plans and policies for the 
year’s program are essentially the same as 
for 1943-44, except that a somewhat re- 
duced portion of the fund is available for 
equipment purchased. 
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ENROLMENTS DROP 


The number of persons now being 
trained for war production work by pri- 
vate trade schools licensed by the State 
Education Department probably repre- 
sents no more than 10 or 20 per cent of 
the number in training 18 months ago. 
A large number of schools devoted to this 
work have gone out of business since July 
1943, and others have merely nominal en- 
rolments, the supervisors of these schools 
report. Many are remaining open and 
operating on a very small scale, frequently 
at a financial loss, in order to retain their 
facilities for postwar training, a demand 
for which, they anticipate, will be due to 
occupational dislocations. 

Some schools are continuing in opera- 
tion in the expectation of obtaining train- 
ing contracts from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for the rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans. There have actually been sev- 
eral applicants for a license recently with 
this object primarily in mind. Such ap- 
plicants are being discouraged, however, 
as it is the present policy of the Veterans 
Administration in New York State to 
utilize to the fullest extent possible the 
facilities put at its disposal by the Director 
of Vocational Education for National De- 
fense. 

Since January 1, 1943, 32 licensed 
schools teaching defense occupations have 
discontinued all training and ceased op- 
erating as schools. Of these, 17 taught 
welding, 7 machine shop practice, 4 draft- 
ing, 4 radio communications, 6 aircraft 
sheet metal, riveting, assembly and in- 
spection, and 2 airplane and engine me- 
chanics. Of the 33 schools still remaining 
in operation and teaching defense trades, 
10 give instruction in drafting, 7 in navi- 
gation and marine engineering, 5 in elec- 
tricity, 4 in welding, 4 in machine shop 
practice, 4 in radio communication, 3 in 
airplane and engine mechanics, 1 in avi- 
ation sheet metal and riveting. Nearly 
all the existing schools are small, and all 
but one located in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 
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HOMEMAKING REPORT 


A report from the Bureau of Home- 
making Education states that more than 
300 schools employed homemaking teach- 
ers for a month’s summer work this year. 
These teachers supervised home projects 
and taught adult classes in food preserva- 
tion and other homemaking subjects. 

New homemaking departments were 
opened this month in the high schools at 
North Creek, Elizabethtown, Coxsackie 
and Parishville, and in the Spackenkill 
grade school, Dutchess county. 

There were 1649 Regents examination 
papers written by girls who had completed 
the vocational homemaking course in the 
high schools and had practical home 
projects in their own homes. The Bureau 
expresses satisfaction especially with the 
increased understanding of child care 
principles, care of the sick and nutrition 
shown by the examination papers, which 
were sent in from 357 schools. 

Homemaking and home economics 
teachers are looking forward to an oppor- 
tunity to help in the training of veterans. 
It is possible, the Bureau states, that 
teachers will be asked to assist in indus- 
trial and technical schools by giving in- 
struction in how to build a house, how to 
select the equipment and furnishings, and 
in family living. Home economics teach- 
ers are asked to offer their services to 
these schools. 

Following the initial summer session 
this year on the administration and super- 
vision of home economics in the State's 
public schools, plans are being formulated 
for a more extensive home economics 
course at Paul Smith’s College next sum- 
mer to reach supervisors and leaders. 

Four workshops in home economics 
were conducted at New York University, 
Cornell University, Syracuse University 
and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to study the over-all picture of 
home economics in the curriculum for 
grades 1 through 12, and also for adults 
in the community. Units in home eco- 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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PURSUIT OF LEARNING 


Broadcasts on critical issues in Ameri- 
can education are being presented under 
the title “ Pursuit of Learning” on the 
NBC University of the Air at 4.30 p. m., 
EWT, on Sundays. 

The series is sponsored by four organi- 
zations: the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency; the 
National Education Association; the 
American Vocational Association, and the 
National Broadcasting Company. 


The following subjects 
scheduled for early fall: 


“Education for World 
ing,” September 3d 


have been 


Understand- 


“ How Shall We Assure Equal Oppor- 
tunity to Education?” September 
10th 


“How Can We Reduce Illiteracy?” 
September 17th 


“ Should Work Experience Be Part of 
Education?” September 24th 


“Military Training for American 


Youth,” October Ist 


— = --()-— > 


HOFSTRA PRESIDENT 


John C. Adams, associate professor of 
English at Cornell University, has been 
appointed president of Hofstra College 
at Hempstead, to succeed the late Trues- 
del P. Calkins. 


——— ———_ 


SUPERVISOR DIES 


Millard F. Persons, supervisor of indus- 
trial education associated with the Depart- 
ment’s War Training Program, died 
September 5th at his home in Menands. 
He was 56. 

A former teacher at Albany High 
School, he came to the Education Depart- 
ment in 1942. He developed the method 
now in use for inspecting and testing 
rebuilt machine tools. 
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CHINESE ANNIVERSARY 


The National Committee for the Ameri- 
can Celebration of the 33d Birthday of 
the Republic of China on October 10th 
seeks the cooperation of schools in the ob- 
servance of this event. The committee 
suggests that schools hold assemblies with 
pupils speaking on China, Sun Yat-sen, 
China’s War, China and the United States 
and similar topics. Suggestions for the 
celebration may be obtained from the 
committee at 1790 Broadway, New York 


mh We Be 
a 


HOMEMAKING REPORT 
(Concluded from page 26) 
nomics education, designed to adjust the 
curriculum to current home needs, were 
developed for the junior and senior high 
school courses. They will be made avail- 
able to teachers of home economics 
throughout the State. 

Treva E. Kauffman and Lelia Massey, 
supervisors, attended the annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. Miss Kauffman 
represented the New York State Home 
Economics Association as legislative 
chairman. Miss Massey was chairman of 
the elementary and secondary education 
section. 

Dorothy Lawson, also a supervisor in 
the Bureau, has been made associate edi- 
tor of the home economics department of 
the new professional magazine, Guidance, 
Practical Arts and Vocational Education. 

Marie Banks is chairman of the pro- 
gram of home economics education of the 
American Vocational Association meeting 
to be held in Philadelphia in December 
1944. 


————_()--—— — 


The American School of the Air of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System will begin 
its 15th season October 9th with programs 
on science, music, world geography, litera- 
ture and current events. 
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LIBRARIES TO AID IN READJUSTMENT 


Library staffs will be called upon for 
special services to men and women dis- 
charged from the armed forces and work- 
ers released from their jobs because of in- 
dustrial adjustments, according to Dr 
Frank L. Tolman, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education and Library Ex- 
tension. Information will be sought about 
employment, vocational training, general 
and professional education and about 
many problems faced by the returning 
veteran or the dislocated worker. The 
libraries should be prepared to meet this 
demand, Doctor Tolman says. 


If libraries are to be of maximum as- 
sistance during the critical readjustment 
period, their staffs and trustees must first 
inform themselves about the probabilities 
of demobilization and the reconversion of 
industry, he advises. 

To be prepared fully to meet its obliga- 
tions the library must assemble govern- 
ment announcements, bills, information 
about hearings, plans of labor and indus- 
try, of national and local agencies and of 
other communities, Doctor Tolman says. 
It must also establish and maintain con- 
tacts with local officials of Selective Serv- 
ice, the United States Employment Serv- 


ice, the Veterans Administration and 
other national, state and community 
agencies. 


Specific information which the library 
will be called upon to supply, according 
to Doctor Tolman, will include the fol- 
lowing : 

1 Material on all agencies serving vet- 
erans and workers, with their location, 
hours and the nature of their services 

2 Information and materials on job op- 


portunities, training requirements and 
training agencies 
3 Information on personal develop- 


ments, family adjustment, social and civic 
obligations and psychological problems 
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4 Information and materials on indus- 
trial trends, population shifts, distribu- 
tion problems etc. 

Other services which the libraries will 
extend are reading guidance, reading and 
study programs, and book, periodical, 
pamphlet and visual aid collections. Their 
work with discussion groups, films and 
recordings should also be expanded. 

In the small library this work will rest 
on the shoulders of the librarian, the 
trustees and competent volunteers. Large 
libraries will evaluate the talents of the 
staff and assign those best suited by pro- 
fessional background, personality and 
temperament to these special services. 

Field workers, either paid or volunteer, 
will use various publicity devices to in- 
form members of the community about 
the expanded informational and educa- 
tional services offered by the library. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


The success of the three discussion 
groups sponsored by the Buffalo Public 
Library and organized during the short 
period of two months has been notable. 
They meet at the central library and the 
Fairfield and North Jefferson branch 
libraries. Basically all are doing the same 
thing, yet each group functions differ- 
ently, has a different program and its own 
individuality. Out of each group have 
come leaders who will take the responsi- 
bility for their own group or a new group. 
These leaders met to discuss and study 
leadership during the summer. The mem- 
bers make good use of the booklist, Build- 
ing the New World, and the books listed 
there. The extra reading done is far 
beyond expectations. 
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What economies has your library intro- 
duced? In a recent article by Barron 
Franz (A.L.A. Bulletin, July 1944) he 
lists the following wartime changes in 
library procedures : 


Processes Eliminated 

Accession books 

Catalog of pay collection 

Extra stamping of branch and departmental 
ownership 

Some pamphlets not reinforced 

Inexpensive, easy books for children not 
cataloged 

Perforating ownership marks on all books 
(bookplate and stamp seem sufficient) or 
second perforation in all nonfiction volumes 

Collation of new books 

Revision of subject headings and cross ref- 
erences 

Changes in classification 

Bookplates except in reference and gift books 

Gilding “J” on juvenile fiction 

Gilding call numbers on reference volumes 
such as Webster’s dictionary 

Stamping of “ Library” on edges of books 

Name of library and some other unnecessary 
details from backs of books in binding 

Red edging of all catalog cards 

Inventory discontinued or done less fre- 
quently; less shelf reading 

Shellacking 

More pamphlets used unbound 

Acknowledging return of interlibrary loans 

Special “handmade” indexes temporarily 
suspended 

Building up of special material (picture files) 
slowed down 

Daily references and floor statistics kept only 
for March and December 

Count by classes, using only fiction and non- 
fiction; adult and juvenile omitted 

Binding curtailed 

“Multiple use” envelops instead of cheaper 
single use envelops 

Cancellation stamp in two places on with- 
drawn books 

Personal attention formerly given and some 
tedious requests turned over to professional 
researchers 


Processes Simplified 
Bookcards filed in one order, not by date 
Compilation of statistics 


WARTIME LIBRARY ECONOMIES LISTED 





Book-lending routine; also, adoption of self- 
charging systems; borrowers write own 
reservations for books 

New central typing bureau sends all overdue 
notices and messenger notices for entire 
library ; bureau also processes all bookcards 
and pockets for the branch libraries 

Minor book repairs done in library by as- 
sistant from book repair department instead 
of sending books 

Duplication of catalog cards for branches by 
stencil machine 

Cataloging of nonscholarly books and most 
pamphlets 

Handling of gift material 

Reduction of overdue notices sent out 

Acceptance of reference for new registrants, 
instead of guarantors; in colleges, accept- 
ing the bursar’s receipt as equivalent of 
library registration 


Processes Combined 

Charging and return desks 

Recording rental copies on same shelf list as 
regular copies 

Closed shelf reserve and regular lending 
service combined in circulation department 

Government documents in social science read- 
ing room 

Shelving in stacks taken over by circulation 
department 

Supplies given out only once a week 


New Materials Used Effectively 
Clearseal —a cellophane for protecting plates 
Microfilm 
Government pamphlets on subjects in lime- 
light 

In children’s room — steady increase in use 
of pamphlets 

Printed envelops for bulk mailing, precanceled 
Stamps etc. 

Steel-fastened envelops abandoned for 
gummed and string-fastened ones 

Gummed paper instead of jute twine 

Paper plates instead of aluminum for multi- 
graph duplicator 


—_0-——- 


A useful and practical handbook, Pic- 
torial Library Primer, by Mrs Wini- 
fred Lemon Davis, has been issued by 
the Library Research Service Division of 
Demco Library Supplies. 
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A grant of $100,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation will enable the Ameri- 
can Library Association to purchase books 
of permanent value for future shipment 
to libraries in war areas. 

The books are to represent significant 
contributions to research and scholarship 
in the United States since the war began. 
Because of shipping hazards and war con- 
ditions in foreign countries, shipment of 
books to libraries abroad has been dras- 
tically curtailed in the past few years. 
Some important books published in this 
country during the war are already out of 
print, and many more will be before trans- 
portation channels are fully reopened. 
The reserve of copies which will now be 
built up in this country as a result of the 
grant will be distributed when transporta- 
tion returns to normal. 

The grant is an extension of funds 
amounting to $250,000 provided by the 
foundation for the purchase of periodicals 
to be sent to foreign libraries after the 
war. Both projects are administered by 
the A.L.A. International Relations Board 
through its Washington office. 

The association’s international activities 
have expanded considerably since the be- 
ginning of the war, because of the need 
for maintaining channels of cultural inter- 
change. As part of the Government's 
information program, books on all aspects 
of cultural, political and economic thought 
in the United States are being sent to 
libraries in Latin America. American 
libraries of information are open to the 
public in Mexico City, Managua, Nica- 
ragua, and in Montivideo, Uruguay. 
Plans are now under consideration for an 
American library in China, supplemented 
by exchange of books, information and 
librarians. Information libraries in 
Europe, Asia and Africa are operating 
under the Office of War Information. 


The American Library Association 
helps to operate three library schools in 
Latin America—in Quito, Lima and 
Sao Paulo, all financed in whole or in 
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GRANT PROVIDES BOOKS FOR WAR AREAS 





part by the Rockefeller Foundation. It 
aids students coming from other countries 
to study in American library schools, and 
foreign librarians who come to observe 
American library methods. 


—-———( )- ———— 


STAFF CHANGES 


On July 1st Sonya Krutchkoff resigned 
her position as assistant library super- 
visor of the Bureau of Library Exten- 
sion to join her husband in Philadelphia. 
She has been a leader in adult education 
work and publicity activities. 


Helen A. Ridgway, formerly super- 
intendent of the branch _reference- 
interloan department of the Queens 


Borough Public Library joined the Divi- 
sion July Ist. Miss Ridgway fills, on a 
provisional appointment, the vacancy 
caused by the death of Susanna Young. 
She received the degree of bachelor of 
arts from Brown University and _ the 
degree of bachelor of science in library 
science from the University of Illinois. 
She holds a master’s degree from Colum- 
bia University and is author of Reading 
Habits of Adult Nonusers of the Public 
Library. Miss Ridgway has had wide 
experience in various departments of the 
Queens Borough Public Library and has 
taught at the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University. 


——_O0———_ 


LIBRARY EVENTS 


September 15th-17th. New York 
Library Association meeting at Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 

September 17th-23d. National Dog 


Week, 17th national observance 
October 21st. Clara Barton Day 
November 12th-18th. Children’s Book 

Week. Slogan: United through Books. 

Headquarters, R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 

45th st., New York 19, N. Y. Laura 

Harris, director 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Toward a new curriculum, 1944 Yearbook, 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1201 16th st., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $2 


This yearbook describes newer practices in 
education. It details several new kinds of 
educational experiences. It explains programs 
for extending the school time, such as child 
care centers and camping projects. It dis- 
cusses preschool and adult education. It gives 
practical examples from the field of com- 
munity projects in which the schools have 
engaged, and it tells how some schools have 
helpfully and cooperatively organized their 
programs in conjunction with other com- 
munity agencies. 

The yearbook also includes an appraisal and 
critical evaluation of its contents by educa- 
tional authorities. 

Several New York State educators con- 
tributed to the book. Alice Miel of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, wrote a chap- 
ter entitled “Living in a Modern World.” 
Dr Maurice E. Troyer of the School of Edu- 
cation, Syracuse University, has a section on 
community service as an important means of 
education. There is also a chapter by 
Dr William E. Young, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education, State Educa- 
tion Department. The whole book was 
developed under the leadership of Dr Gordon 
M. Mackenzie and Dr J. Cecil Parker. 

This yearbook presents many new develop- 
ments in education, some of which will be 
approved, and some of which may need 
modification before they are given fuller 
recognition in public schools; but all the 
descriptions of these programs are _inter- 
esting and challenging and school people will 
want to be informed concerning them. 


WOODSTOCK FAIR 


The Woodstock Public Library held its 
fair on the library green July 27th. 
Woodstock is fortunate in having one of 
the best equipped libraries in the State 
with a very wide range of reference 
books. With a permanent population of 
approximately 1400, its library ranks 
with those of the larger cities. 

On the shelves at the present time are 
about 13,500 volumes, many of them rare 
and valuable books on art. Also among 
these works are about 800 from the pens 
of Woodstock writers. 
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NUTRITION CAMPAIGN 


The War Food Administration is plan- 
ning an intensive nutrition campaign as 
part of the Food Fights for Freedom pro- 
gram in which the press, the radio, 
national food advertisers, retail stores, 
state and local nutrition committees will 
participate. The cooperation of libraries 
would be most welcome. It is suggested 
to local nutrition committees that they 
discuss specific plans with their local 
librarians. Local libraries should get in 
touch with the nutrition committees if they 
have not been reached. 

Further information for libraries about 
the campaign will appear in Education for 
Victory and in other mediums. Leaflets 
which are available from the War Food 
Administration in connection with the 
nutrition program may be secured from 
the Marketing Reports Division, Regional 
Offices of Distribution, War Food Admin- 
istration, 150 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. 





DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS 

Two and a half tons of paper were 
saved on the second printing of Twentieth 
Century Authors, the H. W. Wilson 
Company has just announced. Copies of 
this biographical dictionary of world lit- 
erature edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and 
Howard Haycraft are once more avail- 
able after having been out of print for 
more than two months. While the new 
paper is lighter in weight than that in the 
previous printing, it is of excellent quality 
and strength and should prove satisfactory 
for a volume of this size, even though 
destined for hard wear and constant use. 

Twentieth Century Authors includes 
life stories of more than 1850 famous 
writers of our time, many of whom are 
even more in the news now than when 
the volume first appeared in December 
1942. It has apparently become a desk 
book for many a reviewer, judging from 
the number and frequency of clippings 
which quote from its pages. 
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Schools Buildings and Grounds 





PLANS APPROVED FOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS 


Projects approved during the summer 
by the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds include the following: 

Dunkirk, heating and ventilating system in 
School 1, $7500; approved May 15th 

Clinton Heights, maintenance repairs to 
building, $6000; approved May 18th 

East Greenbush, maintenance 
central school, $4000; approved May 18th 


repairs to 


Woodbury, painting of and repairs to school, 
$1325.21; approved May 23d 

Hillsdale, installation 
several rooms of the Roeliff Jansen Central 
School, $1300; approved May 22d 

Northport, waterproofing of several schools, 
$40,000; approved May 23d 

Mamaroneck, repair work to various schools 
and grounds, $21,600; approved May 26th 

Scotia, painting of interior of Lincoln and 
Sacandaga schools, $3035; approved May 27th 

Springville, roof on central school, $3284; 
approved May 3lst 

Wilson, installation of 
proved June 5th 

Locust Valley, and 
junior high school, $7815; approved June 6th 

Dunkirk, alteration to stairway in School 3, 
$1850; approved June 7th 

Antwerp, installation of two boilers to replace 
single boiler in high school building, $2800; 
approved June 13th 


of acousti-celotex in 


stoker, $1450; ap- 


alterations repairs to 


Sewanhaka, irrigation system at present site, 
$3500 ; approved June 16th 

Pine Bush, acoustic tile in corridors of new 
and old school, $5205; approved June 21st 

Sewanhaka, conversion of boilers from coal 
to oil in high school building, $1600; approved 
June 21st 

Thornwood, waterproof and termite treat- 
ment of wall of auditorium-gymnasium, $2500; 
approved June 2lst 

Williston Park, painting and redecorating 
Park Avenue and Herrick Road schools, $2000; 
approved June 27th 
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Wilson, installation of second stoker on sec- 
ond boiler in central school, $1375; approved 
June 27th 

Greenburgh, District 8, 1944 repairs to schools 
1, 2 and 3, $5000; approved June 28th 

Plattsburg, replacement of gymnasium floor, 
$6000 ; approved July 5th 

Depew, reconstruction of floors in central 
building, new laboratory equipment, new chairs 
for classrooms and rebuilding roof and gym- 
nasium, $11,592; approved July 8th 

Wilson, parking lot on school grounds, $1800; 
approved July 11th 

Catskill, repair and alteration of high school, 
Irving School and Grandview School, $2800; 
approved July 12th 

Berne-Knox, roof installation on central 
building, $1315; approved July 17th 

Woodmere, new roof on junior high school 
2650; approved July 18th 
storage room and 
approved July 


building, 

Eldred, development of 
lights outside of building, $1007 ; 
20th 

South New Berlin, repair of building to in- 
clude new terrazzo floor in lower corridor, 
$1738; approved July 20th 

Bethpage, construction of concrete sidewalks, 
waterproofing brick and concrete walls and 
exterior painting of annex and entrances in 
school building, $1470; approved July 20th 

Farmingdale, tiling, painting new floors in 
three classrooms, repairing plaster in school 
building, $2954; approved July 21st; reconstruc- 
tion of building to make a new room, $2400; 
approved July 21st 

Schroon Lake, cap insulation job on present 
school building, $3587.48; approved July 21st 

Laurens, reroofing school building, - $2045; 
approved July 25th 

Youngstown, installation of stoker, $1150; 
approved August Ist 

Madrid, reroofing building, $4365; approved 
August Ist 

Geneseo, repair and replacement of 
caulking and painting window sills and win- 
dows, $2500; approved August 2d 

Scarsdale No. 2, alteration work at Quaker 
Ridge School, $2500; approved August 3d 


roof, 
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